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notorious Mrs. Turner, condemned to death for the poisoning of Sir
Thomas Overbury in 1613, went to her execution wearing a ruff of
yellow, this colour lost much of its popularity.
The distinguishing features of the ruff were its many pleats, which
were kept in position after being starched by treatment with a heated
iron stick somewhat resembling a goffer ing-iron. Additional strength
was given to the stiffening by the use of wires, which were covered with
silk or gold and silver thread, and were passed around the neck below
the ruff. These not only assisted in keeping the ruff in position, but
also lessened the weight which had to be supported.
The French ruff, an even more elaborate composition than the
English type, was so constructed that the courtiers of Henry III of
France (1551-1589) are stated to have experienced the utmost difficulty
in eating and drinking, since they were scarcely able to bend the head
forward. It is on record that one lady of the court overcame the
difficulty of eating soup by employing a spoon with a handle two feet
long.
CHILDREN'S   HAIR   FOR   ADULT   CURLS
The introduction of the ruff made necessary a drastic change in the
method of dressing the hair. The lofty style of coiffure did not har-
monize with the imposing array of ruff, and it was found that there was
already sufficient weight to support without the addition of a tall
head-dressing. It became customary, therefore, to arrange the hair in an
elaboration of curls, which were strikingly set off by strings of pearls,
divers jewelled ornaments, and beautifully wrought wreaths of gold
and silver.
Dyeing and tinting the hair also became prevalent, the favourite hue
being golden, after the colour of Queen Elizabeth's hair. False hair
was largely in demand for curls and twists; many women of the lower
orders were induced to sell their hair, while children often had their
hair cut from their heads by people who found a ready sale among
fashionable hairdressers for the stolen locks.
Wigs, of many different colours, were very much in evidence among
royalty and the nobility. It was quite common for a wealthy person to
possess a dozen or more; Queen Elizabeth had a collection of more
than eighty.
We are apt to think that the use of cosmetics is a modern innovation.
It is at least as old as the ancient Egyptians. In the days of Elizabeth
^women applied colour to their faces and used a variety of face-washes.
There was also considerable use of perfumes.
Referring to the make-up practices of the time, a contemporary
writer comments: " She hath a fair hair if it be her own, a rare face
if it be not painted, a white skin if it be not plastered, a full breast
if it be not bolstered."
It was during Elizabeth's reign that the fan became a part of every
fasfekmable woman's ensemble. This was another of fashion's many